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Preface 



few years ago, it struck me that I couldn’t remember ever having 



learned to read. How had I learned? How do others learn to read? 



How would I teach someone else? The more I thought about read- 
ing, the more it seemed a kind of miracle, and it was my growing fascina- 
tion with this miracle that led me to examine my ideas about it. At a 
certain point, I saw that these ideas led to a particular approach, which 
I’ve called creative reading, a corollary to creative writing. 

In this book, I define creative reading, tell how to do it and why. 
I discuss various types of reading errors and tell how to capitalize on 
them. The most experimental parts of the book (Chapters 6 and 7) pre- 
sent specific methods and exercises for creative reading, exercises involv- 
ing classic and modern literature, writing, listening, thinking, teaching, 
and learning. I offer ways to retrace your own reading history, so you can 
see what has made you the kind of reader you are. To make doing so eas- 
ier, I summarize the principal methods of reading instruction in American 
schools during the past 75 years. Along the way, I also discuss, among 
other things, the role of the unconscious in reading, intentional mishear- 
ing, the music of Spike Jones, skywriting, Dada poetry, and time travel. 

Perhaps I should say a few words about what this book doesn't in- 
tend to do. It doesn’t tell how to teach beginners to read. It doesn’t com- 
prehensively survey the vast literature of the pedagogy of reading. And 
although many of its ideas are practical, it does not propose a formal 
“method.” It is the view of a poet who prefers ideas and images when 
they first materialize, still trailing clouds of mystery, before the life gets 
squeezed out of them by codification. It is a book either for people who 
have learned to read — perhaps even well — in conventional ways, but 
who sense a creeping staleness in their reading, or for those who have a 
taste for literary adventure. It is emphatically not an attack on conven- 
tional reading, nor is it an outgrowth of deconstruction, an intellectual 
trend that I heard of long after I had formed the ideas I present here. 

The general aim of the book is simply to enlarge the possibilities of 
reading, by demonstrating ways to make reading more flexible, various, 
and imaginative, and by suggesting a new, more inventive attitude toward 
the act of reading. This new attitude is one that encourages the integra- 
tion of reading and writing. In fact, the book’s underlying assumption is 
that reading and writing should be seen as two sides of the same coin, not 
as disciplines connected only by the fact that both use words. 
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Preface 



That’s what happens too often in school: we have our students 
study reading for a while, then close their books and work on spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation. What’s worse, we administer standardized 
tests that purport to measure progress in quantitative terms. All too often, 
the test scores become more important than what they were meant to 
measure, and we begin to “teach for the test.” At the same time, we break 
down reading and writing into smaller units, known as “skills.” The skills 
approach has been characterized as the “closed” system, best understood 
if contrasted with the “open” system (Lee and Allen 4-5). In the open sys- 
tem, reading instruction begins with the learner’s recognition that his or 
her own talk can be put into written form; in the closed system, the 
learner begins with learning to read print. In the open system, reading is 
integrated with writing, and the instruction honors the students’ inter- 
ests; in the closed, the emphasis is on a preset sequence of reading skills 
established by reading experts. In the open system, students’ progress is 
measured by students’ enthusiasm for reading and self-expression; in the 
closed, by standardized tests. And so on. 

Skills and drills go hand in hand with achievement tests. The trou- 
ble with the skills approach is that it is boring and artificial. It makes read- 
ing and writing harder to learn — and far less enjoyable — than they should 
be. If we were taught to talk the way we’re taught to read, most of us 
would be mute. 

On top of it all, for more than 20 years we have had “experts” 
telling us that we as a nation are “at risk” because our students don’t do 
well enough on tests: 

International comparisons of student achievement. . . reveal that 
on 19 academic tests American students were never first or second 
and, in comparison with other industrialized nations, were last 
seven times. (National Commission on Excellence in Education 6) 

This failure poses a threat to “American prosperity, security, and civility” 
(5), presumably in that order. We haven’t even competed well against our- 
selves. According to one reading expert, “SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test) 
scores, particularly the verbal scores, have declined steadily from 1967 to 
1980,” then levelled off (Chall, Stages 6). By 1992, among 17-year-olds the 
average proficiency in reading had risen slightly, but among college- 
bound twelfth graders, the level was still well below that of 1972 (Smith 
et al. 68; National Center for Education Statistics 113). 

If poor test scores mean that children are reading less and less well, 
we should be alarmed. It’s a serious matter. But what do we mean by 
“reading less and less well”? And why do we always hear government offi- 
cials, social workers, and even educators telling us that a good education 
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is important because it enables us to get a “better job”? Such a statement 
is not simply an exhortation to the potential high school dropout. It ex- 
emplifies a philosophy of life. A Nation at Risk treats reading and other 
academic subjects as if they were forms of the gross national product. But 
do we always learn to read and write and compute primarily to get a bet- 
ter job? What is a “better” job? One with more money more prestige, 
more security? And do we teach our children to read mainly so they can 
get a “higher” score or a “better” grade — that is, to “succeed”? If we do, 
we forget the point of learning, and there is something lacking: quality of 
life. In terms of reading, what is lacking is the warmth of learning about 
the world, other people, and oneself, of learning to live more fully and 
variously, with greater understanding, clarity, and compassion, as well as 
beauty and good humor. 

I’m not quite brazen enough to promise that this book will put any- 
one in immediate possession of these qualities, but my hope is that it will 
set us off in their general direction. 
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1 Taking a Ride 
on the Reading 

My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door, and my bowels were 
moved for him. 

— Song of Solomon, 5:4, King James Version 



I remember, in playing the game of Monopoly as a child, picking up a 
Chance card, the one that depicted the mustachioed gentleman in top 
hat and tails astride a locomotive, alongside the instruction, “Take a 
ride on the Reading.” Those words would induce in me the momentary 
feeling that this railway (pronounced “Redding”) had something to do 
with books — perhaps a mobile library. Like many such misunderstand- 
ings, this one had its particular moment of crazy wisdom: one of the great 
joys of books is the way they transport us, through space and time. We 
take a ride on the reading. 

I also misunderstood the title of Oscar Wilde’s poem “The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol.” In addition to reading, it has the additional problem of 
gaol, which I thought sounded like “gale” spoken in a strong southern ac- 
cent. When I learned it was pronounced “jail,” I still misunderstood the 
title, fearing that it referred to a penal institution for bad readers. These 
unfortunates would be sent to Reading Jail, while the gifted would take a 
ride on the Reading.* 

English abounds with such pitfalls of misunderstanding, some of 
which, such as the biblical quotation at the start of this chapter, can be 
quite funny. It is amazing that non-English-speaking people learn to speak 
and read English as well as they do. Growing up in America, I found noth- 
ing odd in the fact that rough was pronounced “ruff,” and that adding a th 
in front of it changed the whole thing to “throo.”The rules of English pho- 
netics and spelling are riddled with exceptions. Such nooks and crannies 



‘Even the big computerized catalog of the New York Public Library confuses the various 
meanings of “reading.” In doing research for this book, I asked the computer to list every 
new book (since 1972) on the subject of reading. It listed 684 items, including studies of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, mind reading, and Reading, England. What appeared to be a his- 
tory of reading ( Reading As It Was ) turned out to be a history of the American city. One 
title was particularly intriguing: The Library That Would Not Die: The Turbulent History 
of the Reading Public Library. 
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of a language, such fickleness and variability, such trap doors, such odd 
moments in what otherwise appears to be a consistent system— these are 
the monkey wrenches that give languages something of a human caste, a 
fallibility. We forgive our language for these “flaws,” just as we hope we 
can be forgiven for our lack of mastery over it. 

But the idea of “mastery” dominates our language instruction. The 
decades continue to roll by with school texts and drill books with titles 
along the lines of Mastering English, Drills to Ensure Mastery , and Mas- 
tering the Skills of Reading, all providing us with “word-attack skills.” 
Such titles suggest that the teacher is a drill sergeant and the students are 
little recruits who must be regimented into the proper patterns of phon- 
ics, word recognition, and comprehension, who must be taught to sound 
off properly. 

Researchers in reading instruction have gone (and continue to go) 
to great lengths to learn what reading is, why some learn to do it well and 
others don’t, and what are the best ways to teach all our children to read. 
Since the turn of the century, this research has led to interesting discover- 
ies, but too often, by the time the research filters down into the class- 
room, it has been made into a rigid system that nullifies much of its initial 
value. 

Constance Weaver identifies six approaches to the teaching of read- 
ing: the phonics approach, the linguistics approach, the “look-say” ap- 
proach, the basal reader approach, the language experience approach, 
and the whole language approach (4-46). To my thinking and in my expe- 
rience, the whole language approach makes the most sense by far, but 
even whole language, that most generous of approaches, can become for- 
mulaic and mechanistic in the hands of a cold or narrow-minded teacher. 
And any approach— especially an approach that isn’t very warm in the 
first place— can be dehumanized by a zealot. Phonics zombies are partic- 
ularly scary. 

The coldest of all instruments in the teaching of reading is the test. 
For some time now, the effectiveness of reading instruction has been 
measured by methods that yield quantitative results: a child can be tested 
and said to be reading below, at, or above grade level. Although such 
tests can do what they set out to do, they can also be misleading or even 
highly pernicious. 

There is something missing in most of the research and commen- 
tary on reading and in the way reading is taught: a quirky, private, creative, 
playful, and even wilfull streak that runs through us all, a part of ourselves 
that quietly but steadily goes about remaking the world to suit ourselves. 
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Artists and creative thinkers nurture this part of themselves. (Poet Dick 
Higgins even founded an Institute for Creative Misunderstanding.) It is the 
element in us that corresponds to those odd moments when the rules of 
our language temporarily break down, those organic, surprising, confus- 
ing twists that make words so free, as if they had a will of their own. 

It is generally conceded that creativity in writing is a good thing. In 
our universities, we now have what amounts to a creative writing indus- 
try; it is possible to obtain a master’s degree in poetry writing. Many high 
schools offer courses in creative writing. Creative writing is now a regular 
part of countless elementary school curricula. As a writer who has taught 
poetry writing to children and teachers, I think this is wonderful for many 
reasons, not the least of which is that creative writing helps people take 
charge of themselves, to be less passive. 

Writing is considered to be an active activity. In this essentially true 
but oversimplified view, the words flow from the writer out onto the 
paper. Writers know, however, that what really happens is that the words 
originate either inside or outside the writer, go into the writer’s conscious 
mind, move out onto the paper, and then affect what words come next, 
forming a kind of rolling cycle. For example, I just wrote the word cycle, 
and for an instant I had an image of the Harley-Davidson motorcycle my 
father rode as a young man. Normally, this image would have been only 
vaguely sensed and certainly not mentioned, but it would have affected 
what I wrote next, possibly a reminiscence of my childhood. I might have 
gone on to discuss how I learned to write, what it was like being in the 
first grade in 1948, and so on. The point here is that writing is not unidi- 
rectional, from the writer out; it is at least bidirectional, both out and in at 
the same time. It is like a conversation, but with oneself. In any case, writ- 
ing is fundamentally active. 

Reading, in the oversimplified view, is seen as comparatively pas- 
sive: the words travel from the page (or screen or whatever) and into us, 
who sit there receiving. We allow the words to light up certain areas of 
the brain, to revive memories, to create scenes and excite emotions, 
even to make us wonder, but in some fundamental way, we are under 
the control of the words coming in. Sometimes we have to work to in- 
terpret them, but they have a sovereignty that makes them inviolate to 
our tampering. 

Louise Rosenblatt describes the act of reading as intrinsically ac- 
tive. She views it as a transaction between reader and text, in which the 
reader participates in the creation of the work of literature, which by defi- 
nition is different for each reader, and even for the same reader at differ- 
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ent times. Her view, which makes perfect sense to me, echoes one ex- 
pressed by Fernando Pessoa in his Book of Disquiet. 

I have never been able to read a single book to which I give myself 
Over entirely; at each step, always, the incessant commentary of in- 
telligence and imagination interrupted the thread of the narrative. 

After a few minutes, it was I who was writing the book — and what 
I wrote nowhere existed. (57) 

Most readers seem to feel that they have the opposite experience, 
in which reader and author remain distinct and separate, and the printed 
word radiates an unassailable aura of power. An essay in print feels far 
more authoritative than the same essay in typescript. Every time a manu- 
script I have edited is set in type, I say to myself, “This stuff is even better 
than I thought!” Bind it in hardcover: it looks even more imposing. Call it 
something like The Oxford Book of Reading and it takes on an even 
greater aura of authority. Imprimatur.* 

From an early age, we are instilled with respect for the printed 
word. Those of us who, for some reason or another, do not learn to read 
easily can begin to resent this obligatory respect, while fast learners, re- 
warded for their facility, feed more and more off their own success, in- 
creasing their respect for the system of printed words that is so gratifying 
to them. In the former case, the child doesn’t learn to read well or at all, 
and at an early age is defeated by reading: it is too difficult to master, too 
powerful. In the latter case, the child can begin to worship that same 
power. Whether feared or revered, the printed word emerges as powerful. 

Infants love to make marks on paper (and walls) — pencil marks, felt- 
tip pen marks, crayon marks. If they see older children and adults writing, 
they too will “write” by making scribble marks. Sometimes they will draw 
a picture and scribble a caption below it. You can’t read their writing, for it 
belongs to no known system of writing, but they can. They will tell you 
that it means that “the horse is taking a nap,” for instance. They go to 
school taking pleasure in their writing. Then things begin to change. 

They learn that there is a right way and a wrong way. They learn 
that there are rules, and the rules have to be learned. They become more 
aware of their classmates, whose esteem they want and with whom they 
feel they must compete. Their writing is graded. The teacher marks the 
mistakes on their papers. They realize that their handwriting is faulty, 
their spelling is terrible, that no matter how hard they try, they will never, 



‘Referring to detective novels, though, writer and artist Joe Brainard said, “Some books are 
better in paperback.” 
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ever write a perfect essay. Their writing cries out for improvement. Even 
those who go on to college will do so hating the dreaded term paper, the 
essay question, the book report, any form of writing that requires more 
than a true-false or multiple-choice response. This attitude explains why 
their writing improves so slowly, and why so few adults outside of school 
write anything at all: no one wants to produce something they will see 
only as flawed. Why bother? 

Reading is a different matter. Printed words seem perfect. Think 
back to when you were little, struggling to spell words such as “cat.” Can 
you remember how awesome the big words looked then? I can remember 
thinking that “antidisestablishmentarianism” was the longest word in the 
world and therefore one that could be spelled only by a genius. (It still 
looks pretty impressive, for an English word, like a battleship gliding 
slowly into an estuary.) Can you remember ever seeing a misspelling in a 
school reader or textbook? They must be few and far between. Further- 
more, the schoolbooks are the ones that are laying down the law to us, so 
it is natural for us to assume that they know what they’re talking about. 
The rules of reading and writing are set out in sober black ink on no-non- 
sense white paper, which confirms their authority. Printed words are 
never wrong. 

“How do you know?” 

“I read it in a book.” 

Or: 

“Look, let’s settle this question once and for all. Let’s call the 
library.” 

Of course books are filled with all sorts of great information and 
misinformation, and reading is more than the receiving of information. 
The point here is that printed words have such authority that they seem 
chiseled in stone. We are rarely, if ever, taught that printed words might 
be changed, played with, bounced around, or cut in half: in short, that we 
could read as actively as we write, that we could read creatively. This lack 
of permission — and of techniques for doing so once permission is 
granted— may prove to have been a barrier to our learning how to bring 
more of ourselves to what we read. We may have been reading all these 
years with only half a brain. 

Creative Reading explores this other side of reading, presents 
some methods of reading creatively, and explains how they work and 
why. It grew out of years of wondering why I — a writer — hadn’t been tak- 
ing greater pleasure in reading. My friends were always raving about some 
“wonderful” book they were reading, a book I was “sure to love.” Every 
once in a great while they were right, but all too often I’d trot back from 
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Taking a Ride on the Reading 



the bookstore or library with said treasure in hand, only to find, part way 
through it, that it was not as advertised. I wouldn’t know whether to 
blame my friends or myself. It just seemed that I didn’t get deeply ab- 
sorbed in reading, I didn’t find myself reading in great long lost stretches 
of time, I wasn’t getting enough nourishment from what I read. If my eyes 
strayed from the printed page over to the window, I found the view out- 
side much more satisfying: I preferred “reading” the cornice against the 
blue sky across the street. Surely there was something wrong with me. 
Why didn’t I like to read more? If there was a problem, it must have its ori- 
gin in the past, perhaps in my childhood. Had I been taught to read in the 
wrong way? My autobiographical inquiry eventually led me to realize that 
such inquiry could be interesting for others to pursue, too. 
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2 My Personal History 

The bear the lion the chimpanzee the rattlesnake taught me how to 
read. 

— Blaise Cendrars 

I started at the beginning, trying to recall my first experiences with read- 
ing. I naively hoped that I would be able to recall my first encounter 
with a letter of the alphabet. Under hypnosis, I tried to regress to that 
first letter. My quest for this primal alphabetical experience was mis- 
guided, because the memory of such an experience would have been 
transformed again and again by subsequent experiences with the alpha- 
bet. It would have become a memory of a memory of a memory of a 
memory etc. of an experience, with the experience so many steps re- 
moved, altered by each removal, unrecoverable in its pure state. It was 
like trying to understand a tree by first studying an electron of a seed. 
Likewise, I doubt that I will ever be able to recall recognizing and reading 
those initial words such as daddy , cat , and no. 

Hypnosis was helpful, though, in opening up old memory cells in 
the brain. It helped me remember being able to read comic books (called 
“funny books” in Oklahoma, where I grew up, in the 1940s) before I ever 
attended school. My mother claims that one day I started reading all by 
myself. Of course this just doesn’t happen: she or others had shown me, 
inadvertently perhaps, which way books are held, in which direction the 
pages are read, that the black marks represent words, that written words 
have sounds, that in comic books the words go with pictures in the same 
frame, and so on. Of course, the pictures showed me which way was 
right-side-up. What my mother meant is that she didn’t formally instruct 
me. She read to me, no doubt with her finger skimming along under the 
words and then pointing to the pictures, and I began to recognize certain 
simple words. There came, though, a magic moment when it all jelled, 
and I could read “by myself.” It doesn’t matter that I skipped some of the 
words and misread others: the whole act of reading by myself made sense. 
Learning to read was like learning to ride a bicycle. My father ran along- 
side the bike, pushing and holding it steady until — bingo — I wobbled off 
down the street by myself. Years later, when I asked him about it, he 
groaned about having to propel me around the house, day after day, until 
he was about to drop. The funny thing is that I recall his doing it only a 
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few minutes before I took off on my own. It’s likely that my impression of 
my mother’s reading to me only a few times is equally foreshortened. 

I also learned to read by riding in a car. My parents took great pride 
in their cars, keeping them clean, polished, and serviced. Like many other 
families in those days, we would sometimes simply go out for a ride. In All 
about Our Baby , our family baby album, my mother wrote that by the 
age of one, I “liked to ride in car an awful lot.” By the time I was five, I 
could identify every make of car on the road. It seems to me that children 
in the 1940s were excited to go riding in a car; they looked eagerly out the 
window a lot more than children do now (Now children look in the TV 
window) When I was a preschooler, one of my favorite things to do in a 
car was to read the signs. “STOP” was a natural, as were “EAT,” “GAS, ” and 
“HAMBURGERS.” Equally compelling and not much more difficult for me 
was the cool blue neon that spelled out “MORRIS’S SUNDRY STORE,” my 
prime source of funny books and chocolate malts. And later, when we 
drove down Route 66 to Texas to visit my aunt, I read signs along the way: 
“El Reno,” “Elk City,” “Sayre,” “Welcome to Texas,” “Shamrock,” “Amarillo.” 
And all along, my mother, without knowing it, was teaching me to read. 

After I started school, she let the teachers handle my reading. Read- 
ing instruction began, in the first grade, with the Scott, Foresman basic 
reader and workbook program, better known as “Dick and Jane.” These 
readers have long since been rightly excoriated for their narrow images of 
race and class, but they seem to me to have been well-thought-out for 
teaching some basic concepts of reading. 

Notice that I said teaching concepts. Look at Figure 1. It shows a 
page from my workbook that went with one of the first readers, We Look 
and See. The page’s four panels show Dick playing with his toy train. Each 
panel contains a caption. The note to the teacher explains that the aim of 
this exercise is to “promote the ability to interpret a picture-story se- 
quence; to give practice in associating pictures and text; to give practice in 
comparing one-line reading units of familiar words.” Already a devourer of 
comic books whose narratives and panels were far more complex and in- 
teresting than those of “Dick and Jane,” I had no trouble fulfilling the first 
two stated aims. The third aim seems to have eluded me at panel three, 
where I neglected to underline any of the phrases (perhaps because the 
identical phrases were not consecutive, as they were in the other three 
panels). I finished the exercise by coloring in Dick’s shirt and the train. 

I find it hard to imagine what reading pleasure I could have gotten 
from such materials. I got pleasure from completing an assigned task; I 
got pleasure from being praised for doing so; and I got pleasure from the 
challenges in problem-solving that such workbooks presented. But I did 
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Oh, oh, look. 
Oh, look, look. 
Oh, oh, look. 




Oh, oh, oh. 

Oh, oh, oh. 

r~'*~ 

Oh', look, look. 



Figure 1 . From Think-and-Do Book. 
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not get pleasure in reading, because the subject matter, compared to that 
of Plastic Man or even Nancy & Sluggo , was less than pedestrian. The 
narrative anemia of the Dick and Jane scenarios caused the words to lose 
their interest. I learned the words and did the exercises, but not because 
they excited or engaged me. I did them because the teacher told me to. 
Thus, for the first time, my reading became disconnected from my real 
interests. Reading became a part of my school life and my school self, 
and when I went home at the end of the day I pretty much left that self at 
school, preferring instead to play or daydream or listen to radio serials 
(and a few years later, to watch television). I don’t think my experience 
of disconnected reading is all that different from those of my classmates 
then, or from those of many kids today. 

My teachers used a combination of what reading specialists call 
word recognition and phonics. Here is the gist of each method. With 
word recognition, the teacher shows the child a word and says it aloud: 
“cat.” The child learns to recognize the word as a whole. With phonics, 
the student learns how individual letters usually sound, so he or she can 
“sound out” the letters and blend them into words: “c-a-t.” Both methods 
have variations and sophistications, described by Jeanne S. Chall in her 
study, Learning to Read: The Great Debate. 

According to Chall, the phonics method of instruction was domi- 
nant during the period 1890-1920. From 1920 to 1935, schools empha- 
sized the word recognition method. From 1935 to 1955, the phonics 
method made a gradual return. Of course, these trends affected some 
parts of the country more than others, some types of schools (parochial, 
public) more than others, some teachers (new, veteran, rigid, experimen- 
tal, etc.) more than others. It is probable that an inflexible, veteran 
teacher in a small, conservative town still would have been teaching 
phonics until 1935, that is, straight through the word recognition period. 
My wife was first taught to read in 1943 in a parochial school that used 
the word recognition method. Only a few blocks away and five years later, 
I was taught to read in a public school that combined phonics and word 
recognition. My school’s approach was probably that of William S. Gray, 
described by Jeanne Chall as the “acknowledged leader of, and 
spokesman for, reading experts for four decades; major summarizer and 
interpreter of research; and author of America’s leading basal-reader se- 
ries” (Chall, Learning to Read , 96). He advocated a sight-recognition-first, 
phonics-later approach. 

The combined approach was the result of the work of many re- 
searchers and teachers, all trying their hardest to figure out the best way 
to teach children to read. 1 The combination of look-say and phonics 
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methods has its virtues, but it doesn’t go far enough. It failed, in my case 
and in many others’, not because I didn’t learn to read, but because I did- 
n’t learn to love to read. The authors of “Dick and Jane” and other basic 
readers seemed to have had no idea what might interest a child. The 
“Dick and Jane” authors’ claim, that the Think-and-Do Book “contains 
much new and interesting reading material to . . . contribute to [the stu- 
dent’s] enjoyment of the new experience of reading,” rings utterly hollow 
(Gray and Monroe, inside front cover). 

Much the same can be said about instruction in writing, despite 
several encouraging trends — writers-in-the-schools, the use of the “writ- 
ing process,” and whole language — over the past few decades. At the 
same time as we are taught to read in school, we are taught to write. It is 
possible, of course, to learn to read without learning to write; without 
being able to form a single letter of the alphabet, toddlers can learn to 
read at a very early age . 2 But there is no doubt that reading and writing re- 
inforce each other, just as reading silently and reading aloud reinforce 
each other. But when writing is taught poorly, the effect of the reinforce- 
ment is negative. Dismal writing assignments that parallel dismal reading 
matter send too many students away from school convinced that the last 
thing they want to do is read or write. They come to see reading and writ- 
ing as boring work, and boring work is hard to do, and when it is forced 
on students, they feel crushed, defeated, resentful, apathetic, or guilty. 
These reactions reflect many students’ sense of failure and weakness: the 
written word is just too difficult, too powerful for them to handle . 3 

When I was learning to write, my teachers put a great premium on 
penmanship. In the first grade, we were shown how to print. We used 
wide-ruled paper whose solid light-blue lines were divided in half by dot- 
ted lines to help us proportion the letters. I liked learning to print. I liked 
the way the letters looked when they were formed neatly, and for some 
reason I enjoyed trying to make the unattainable, perfect O. The only 
thing I didn’t like was getting writer’s cramp, and having the pencil make 
a dent in the middle finger of my writing hand. I had never had dents in 
my body before, and at first I wasn’t sure they would go away. We wrote 
with extra-thick Laddy pencils. I’ve always wondered why children with 
small hands were given such an unwieldy instrument. In any case, our 
penmanship drills consisted of copying the individual letters over and 
over, until we learned them. 

The same materials were used in teaching us to write script: in our 
case, a variant of the Palmer Method. Script, with its slanted letters and 
curlicues, seemed less visually attractive to me, but it was faster, and it had 
a more grown-up feel to it — “little” kids didn’t know how to do it. Hie 
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rules for the formation of the letters in script were exact, and the teachers 
marked off for any variation. We were never told that this was just one sys- 
tem among many— that handwriting styles come and go— so that when I 
first saw reproductions of the Declaration of Independence and The Bill of 
Rights, I suspected that our founding fathers had been weird, perhaps un- 
American, so crazed, bizarre, and illegible did their handwriting look. Nor 
were we told that handwriting varied from country to country. Asian cal- 
ligraphy was so far off the graph that it was never even mentioned. Hand- 
writing was presented as a monolithic set of rules: you do it this way, and 
that’s all there is to it. (See Figures 2-5, which show the flyleaf pages, 
front and back of Using Words , my second-grade spelling textbook.) 

We were also given the impression that punctuation had existed 
from time immemorial. It took me about 30 years to ask myself, “Who in- 
vented the question mark?” It turns out that our system of punctuation has 
been in effect for only around 400 years. In ancient Greece, for instance, 
the words tended to be run together with virtually no punctuation, 
though there were paragraph divisions. Occasionally, there was some 
punctuation: in a third-century b.c. text, for instance, the double point (:) 
served as a period. The single point, placed high on the line, also indi- 
cated a period. The same point, placed in the middle of the line, indicated 
a comma. “Our” comma appeared around the ninth century. But it wasn’t 
until the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth 
that our system of word separation and punctuation was standardized. 4 

Even the pronunciation of the alphabet has changed. Until the last 
century, we Americans called the z in the British manner (“zed”). We also 
concluded the recitation of the alphabet by saying “. . . x, y, z and per se 
and.” The per se and indicated the symbol &, now called the “amper- 
sand.” 5 Nowadays we say “zee” and don’t include the ampersand. My 
teachers always gave the impression that punctuation and the alphabet 
were absolute and unchanging. 

It was the same with spelling. There was no sense that any word 
had ever been spelled any differently from the way we were being taught 
to spell it — these words were cut in stone in the great dictionary of eter- 
nity. They never had been any different and they never would be, and if 
we didn’t learn to spell them correctly, we would be deemed ignorant 
and unkempt forever, like the boy in our school who arrived each morn- 
ing with his hair askew and his shirttail hanging out on one side. My 
teachers seemed not to have known that Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries used variant spellings of even their own names. 

Although researchers have found that there is no correlation be- 
tween spelling ability and general intelligence — not to mention greatness: 
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How Letters Are Made 




See how these letters begin and end. 




o 


a 


c d a 


a 


See how the letters below begin. Always dot i. The 
letter m has two parts; n has one part. 


• 

1 


m n u 


r 


The first five letters below are tall, 
d and t are shorter. Always cross t. 


The letters 






D 


i k f c 


i t 


See how e begins. Look at s. The letters p, j, g, q 
go below the line. Always keep them short. 






S 


d i a 


a 


The letters below have slanting lines in them. 


V 


W X V 


7 


Look at the letters in these words. 


J 


be 




toe 


in 





Figure 2. The alphabet (printed). 
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The Alphabet 

The alphabet has all the letters we use in words. 
Below are two ways of writing the alphabet. 

1 . These are called “small letters.” 


a 


3 c d 


e ' 


Fc 


j- 


f 


i i i < 


m'- 


n o 


P Q 


r 5? + 


u V 


T 1 

r w : 


K v z 


2. These are called “capital letters.” 


Muirre 




- i 


j - 


< 


e: 




\ 


a 


ZQ 


"TST 


L 


1VWX YZ 



Figure 3. How letters are made, using printing. 
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The Alphabet 

The alphabet has all the letters we use in words. 
Below are two ways of writing the alphabet. 

1. These are called “small letters.” 

qZjzl c/ olyjyjy o' 
J?s yy 

/??/ trJy q/A/Jy/y 
jyy /LTM^/ry^/2/ 

2. These are called “capital letters.” 





y 



YL 7ZjZJI AUJ 




Figure 4. The alphabet (script). 
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How Letters Are Made 

See how a and o end. Look at d. The letter u is 
open; e is a loop; i is closed and dotted. 

as rr afy yyy jy yy 

• The letter s is closed at the line; r is open. There 
are three parts in m, two in n. Cross t. Look at c. 

A/ c/ 

See how b, v, w end. The lines in x cross. 

These are the tall letters. Look at the last part 




These letters go below the line. Always keep 




See how these letters are put together into words. 



<rr?y j/ny gjz 

Figure 5. How letters are made, using script. 
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Beethoven, Yeats, and Shaw were poor spellers — my teachers still placed 
a great premium on correct spelling. To conform to the standards of or- 
thography, by the third grade we were required to learn to spell 10 to 15 
new words per week. On Monday, the teacher would write the new 
words on the board, and we would copy them on our notebook paper. 
Through the week, the words would be pronounced, defined, and copied 
over and over, in preparation for the weekly Friday test. Words misspelled 
on the test would have to be copied over and over and over, until it was 
hard to get them wrong. This was similar to using writing as a form of 
punishment, as in having students stay after school and write 100 times, 
“I will not talk in class.” 

A similar week-by-week system can be seen in Using Words: An En- 
riched Spelling Program (Second Year) (See Figure 6 a-d). In this pro- 
gram, a “story” is followed by a list of “new” words and instructions on 
what to do with them. In the first place, it’s stretching a definition to call 
the collection of sentences about Dan, Spot, and Dad a “story.” By grade 
two, most children have a much fuller and more interesting idea of what a 
story is. In the second place, the words dog , in , at , me , and it are hardly 
new. It’s patronizing to call them “new” words when most kids will have 
been using them since long before they started school. And what makes 
them “your” new words? I never wanted them. It’s like being given a pair 
of brown socks at Christmas. Thanks a lot. 

But there’s more. On the second day, we got to have “Fun with 
[Our] New Words.” Authors of textbooks such as these have always had 
the most peculiar sense of what might be “fun” for a child. Students know 
this isn’t “fun,” and it’s irksome to be told that it is fun. But the teacher 
and the textbook have authority, because they possess knowledge, and 
this knowledge is a source of power that children want, too. So, in re- 
sponse to number 1 under “Fun with Your New Words,” we would write 
the word dog and tell ourselves that, well, that was sort of not un-fun. Es- 
pecially if we got it right and the teacher praised us. 

If we didn’t, we had to enter the incorrect word into what the text- 
book author called “My Own Word Book.” What a backward idea, to give 
the students the words they can’t spell, all for their very own! Who would 
want such troublesome words, such a collection of personal failures? It’s 
like giving someone an album filled with unflattering photographs of 
themselves. Something to keep alongside the brown socks. 

I suspect that one learns to spell correctly not by doing exercises, 
but by reading, reading, and reading words that are spelled correctly, until 
the eye automatically recognizes and can confirm whether or not a word 
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L Spot 

Some dogs like to swim. Dan has a little dog 
called Spot. Spot likes to swim in the pond near 
the barn. 

One day Dan said, “Look at Spot, Father. 
He will bring my ball to me.” 

Dan threw his ball into the pond. Spot 
jumped into the water. He got the ball and 
took it to Dan. 



Your New Words 
dog in at me it 

First Day 

1. Read the story. Your teacher will help 
you. 

2. Your teacher will say Your New Words. 
Look at each word and say it after her. 

3. Find each of Your New Words in the 
story. Write each word on a piece of paper. 

[21 



Figure 6a. From Using Words . 
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II. Fun with Your New Words 



Second Day 




In this week’s work Fun with Your New 
Words has five parts. Whenever you do Fun 
with Your New Words, always write the num- 
ber of each part on your paper. 

1. Look at the picture. Write the name of 
the animal beside number 1 on your paper. 

2. In Your New Words find the word that 
sounds like pin. Write it beside number 2 on 
your paper. 

3. Beside number 3 on your paper write the 
word that sounds like cat. 

4 . Beside number 4 write the word that 
begins with m. 

5 . Beside number 5 write the word that 
sounds like sit. 

[ 3 ] 



Figure 6b. 
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ID. Testing Yourself 

Third Day 

1. Count Your New Words. Number one 
line on your paper for each new word. 

2. Your teacher will say each of Your New 
Words. Write each new word beside a number. 

3. Lay your paper beside your book. Look 
at Your New Words in your book. (In this 
lesson Your New Words were dog, in, at, me, 
it.) If you missed a word, draw a line through 
it on your paper. Write it again beside the 
word that is wrong. Spell it right. Save your 
paper. 

IV. Studying the Words You Missed 

Fourth Day 

Look at the paper you saved. Yesterday 
you crossed out each word you missed. Study 
the words you missed. This is the way to 
study a word : 

1. Look at the word in Your New Words. 
Say it to yourself. Say each letter in the 
word. Close your eyes and say each letter. 

2. Look at the word again. 

[ 4 ] 



Figure 6c. 
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3. Write the word without looking at Your 
New Words. Then look at Your New Words. 
See if you spelled the word right. 

4. Cover the word and write it again. 

Do this until you can spell the word right. 

V. Testing Yourself Again 

Fifth Day 

1. Your teacher will tell you how to number 
your paper. 

2. Your teacher will say each of Your New 
Words. Write each word beside a number. 

3. Look at Your New Words. Put a check 
like this (X) on your paper beside each word 
you missed. Your score is the number of words 
you spelled right. Write your score. 

Making a Word Book 

Your teacher will help you make a little 
book. You will use it every week. Print 
“My Own Word Book" and your name on the 
cover. 

If you missed any words in your test, write 
them in My Own Word Book. Above the 
words write “Week 1." 

[5] 



Figure 6d. 
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is spelled correctly. Better to spend valuable school time in meaningful 
and enjoyable reading than in tedious and disconnected drills. 

So that our spelling words would have at least some relation to 
something other than themselves, we were required to use them in sen- 
tences, one sentence for each new word. Along with the perennial “How 
I Spent My Summer Vacation,” this exercise was the only “creative” writ- 
ing we were assigned. Except, of course, that it wasn’t very creative. We 
weren’t encouraged to invent; nor were we discouraged. We were just 
told to use each word in a sentence. So, to discharge the obligation, I usu- 
ally wrote brief and acceptable sentences. “America is a great country .” “I 
like cereal .” “Be very careful .” “ Tables are very useful.” The sentences 
were unrelated, except in their brevity and blandness. We were never 
told, for example, to use all the new words in a story or paragraph, as is 
sometimes done now; that would have forced us to be inventive, and in- 
vention was not what school was about. It was about learning rules and 
following them, or suffering the consequences. 

But if school held the threat of punishment over us, it also held out 
the carrot of pleasure, albeit a rather withered carrot. Such had not al- 
ways been the case. Early American primers contained material that chil- 
dren ought to know, much of it from adult sources, such as the Bible. 
Gradually, schoolbooks became more and more “child-centered,” in an at- 
tempt to appeal to students. 

Our school “reading material” was child-centered, but it always 
seemed to have been prepared on an erroneous assumption of what chil- 
dren like. For example, despite an occasionally amusing cartoon or inter- 
esting story, My Weekly Reader , subtitled The Children's Newspaper , 
routinely carried articles such as the one in Figure 7 that concludes, “Chil- 
dren are proud of their new schools.” Excuse me? There was little in our 
school reading to inspire wonder or stir the imagination, for we were not 
learning to think, we were receiving an indoctrination in how we were to 
behave and what we were to think. Brought up in a family that lived in 
some measure by its own standards, I found such “reading material” 
numbing, goody-goody, and preachy, but my desire to succeed in school 
caused me to repress my antipathy. I read what I was supposed to, but, 
aside from comic books, not much else. 

This is partly why I missed out on “children’s literature.” I didn’t 
read nursery rhymes, fairy tales, or traditional stories. I didn’t read Ander- 
sen, Perreault, or the Brothers Grimm. I didn’t read the “modern classics,” 
such as Charlotte's Web or the Oz books. I didn’t even read the Hardy 
Boys. What I knew of children’s literature was through retellings in comic 
books, records, animated cartoons, and Walt Disney films. 
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Some Children Hove New Schools 




This now schoolroom Is and choorful. 




Tho "blackboard" In this now school Is groon. 

ATTENTION PLCASSihocouso of tho railroad 
Coodor hovo boon doloyod in rootlilng \ 



Some boys and girls go to school 
in new buildings. 

The new schools have big windows. 
The rooms are light and cheerful. 
The walls are painted pretty colors. 
The floors are colored, too. • 

The rooms are big. 

Children have lots of room 
for work and play. 

In some places, workmen make 
old schools look like new. 

They make dark rooms bright 
and cheerful. 

Children are proud of their 
new schools. 

strlko, tho lost two Issuos of My Woo&fy 
,ou. This ts tho lost isuio for this yoor. t 



Figure 7. Front page of My Weekly Reader . 
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The only three books I can remember owning were a novel by Fran 
Striker called something like The Lone Ranger and the Lost City of Gold; 
a turn-of-the-century dog novel called Bob , Son of Battle, by Alfred Olli- 
vant; and The Mickey Mantle Story , which was one of those “as told to” 
jobs. 

I think I read the Lone Ranger novel partly because I associated the 
characters with their movie and TV incarnations. Clayton Moore and Jay 
Silverheels, who played the Lone Ranger and Tonto (Spanish for “stu- 
pid”), had distinctive voices. Especially Silverheels. So for me, the dia- 
logue in the novel was a breeze. It was as if the characters were reading 
their lines aloud to me . 6 This type of reading could have been a nice tran- 
sitional stage between my being a lukewarm reader and becoming an avid 
one, but things didn’t turn out that way. Not only did I need more sus- 
tained encouragement to read, I needed better stories. This Lone Ranger 
story, one in what must have been a long, tired series, was very thin. 

Bob, Son of Battle didn’t fill the bill, either. All I can remember 
about it was a lot of straining and heroism on the part of Bob: overcoming 
insurmountable obstacles, showing selfless loyalty, that sort of thing. I 
guess I wasn’t sentimental enough to be deeply moved by canine hero- 
ism. I never cared all that much for dogs like Lassie. Too “uplifting.” And 
not dog-like, not like our bird-dog Dixie, for instance. Now that was a 
dog. Scratch Bob. 

I wouldn’t have read The Mickey Mantle Story if Mickey Mantle 
hadn’t been my hero. I played shortstop in little league ball; Mantle had 
started out as a shortstop. I was growing up in Oklahoma; Mantle had 
grown up there too. My dad even knew a guy up in Spavinaw who had 
been like an uncle to Mickey. One night, we went out to the local ballpark 
to watch a major league exhibition game. Mantle, after shagging a fly 
against the right field fence, threw a perfect bullet to home plate on the 
fly, and my jaw dropped. After the game, my dad’s friend got us into the 
locker room, where we met the young “Commerce Comet,” fresh from 
the shower and wearing nothing but a white towel and looking to me like 
the god Apollo himself. If all this didn’t inspire me to read about his life, 
nothing would. 

My parents must have given me The Mickey Mantle Story. Like a re- 
ligious zealot who reads little tracts only to feed his or her fanaticism, I in- 
haled the book. I thought it was wonderful. In this biography, Mantle’s 
rise to success was a foregone conclusion; therefore, everything he did 
was right. Also, needless to say, he led an exemplary life. He had no vices. 
He just played baseball and was great. Now, as an inspiration for reading 
other biographies, this book was a poor model. It was thoroughly ordi- 
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nary. It had no grit, no particularity of character. It should have aspired to 
have been as good in its way as Mantle was in his, but it didn’t. It was sim- 
ply a commercial property about another commercial property. In other 
words, it was empty. Like The Lone Ranger and Bob , Son of Battle , it did 
not lead me to other books. 

The school library didn’t help, either. To me, it was just some old 
books on low shelves against the cafeteria walls. The librarian was a stern, 
tight-lipped, perpetually angry woman who trotted around the room like a 
doberman pinscher on the prowl, as we read silently from “the book of 
our choice.” If she noticed anyone transgressing any of her many rules, she 
would slam the face of her ping-pong paddle flat against the nearest 
wooden table, so resoundingly that some children would actually scream. 
From time to time she read to us. One selection, perhaps from tales of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, described a slain knight 
who had been placed in state and floated down-river “on a bier.” I burst 
out laughing: the image of a dead knight floating down a river atop a glass 
of beer — I had never heard of a “bier” — was delightful. My misunderstand- 
ing was a consequence of trying to translate the story’s antiquated diction 
into something I could understand. The language seemed hazy with cob- 
webs and dust, the language of going part-way to sleep, unable to fix on a 
thought or to control one’s attention. This language barrier, the pre-nau- 
sea smell of the school lunch being prepared in the adjacent kitchen, the 
smell of spilled milk endemic to every elementary school cafeteria, the 
smell of musty books lining the walls, and the formidable presence of Mrs. 
Schultz, all combined to make the library period less than appetizing. 

This tale of woe now takes an upswing, as far as reading is con- 
cerned, anyway. I went to junior high school, where I had the same En- 
glish teacher for three years. One of the first things she did was give each 
of us a “reading wheel,” a chart designed to encourage variety and balance 
in our choice of books. The wheel was divided into pie wedges, and at 
the outer edge of each was a subject heading, such as Fiction, Sports, Bi- 
ography, History, or Science. Each wedge was filled with little circles. In 
each circle was space for a number to be keyed to a list sheet attached to 
the wheel. When you read a book, you wrote its title and author on the 
list sheet, with its numbered lines. You then wrote its number in one of 
the circles in the appropriate subject division on the wheel, beginning 
near the center of the wheel and working outward. Thus, the wheel 
graphically displayed one’s reading patterns. If you tended to read only 
one type of book, the wheel looked lopsided. Our teacher encouraged us 
to read for pleasure, but to try to create a balanced wheel. We were re- 
quired to read at least three books each semester. 
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The first semester, I read the minimum, or rather, less: two books 
about hot rods, to which I added, on the reading wheel, The Mickey Man- 
tle Story . At least the hot rod books were about something that genuinely 
interested me. From there, over the remaining five semesters, my reading 
followed my interests, through astronomy and physics to literature. Even 
some of the assigned reading at school was interesting. This general intel- 
lectual awakening coincided with the onset of puberty and the arrival of 
eyeglasses, and with my increasingly playing the role of a school “brain- 
boy.” But my English teacher played a large role in making me aware of the 
importance and pleasures of words. At age 13, 1 began writing poetry and 
short fiction, and sporadically keeping a journal, all for myself and, from 
time to time, for a few friends. 

Despite the dramatic improvement, I had trouble reading in long 
stretches. After a while, my mind would wander or my body feel uncom- 
fortable. I was easily distracted. My best friend, Dickie Gallup, had the 
same problem, and together we set out to solve it. We decided that we 
should first remove all the external distractions, to create what we only 
half ironically called a “nirvana.” This meant lots of soft pillows, an oscil- 
lating fan, good lighting, soft music, a DO NOT DISTURB sign on the door, 
and a pitcher of some cool beverage at hand, along with a box of Lorna 
Doone shortbread cookies, perhaps. We also rearranged the furniture in 
our rooms, for optimum efficiency and as a barrier to intruders (our par- 
ents). The only problem with our nirvanas was that they were so comfort- 
able that we fell asleep. Eventually, I dispensed with all the paraphernalia 
and went back to reading propped up in bed, with my knees drawn up. 
As long as I was locked in that position, I could keep reading. Once I 
stretched out my legs, though, such a soothing sensation came over me 
that I fell asleep immediately. 

From there, through high school, I was set in my ways: I read for 
myself, either philosophy, because of the content, or literature, because 
of the style. At age 16, I devoured Jack Kerouac and Allen Ginsberg, be- 
cause for me they combined the two. I got a job in a bookstore and 
started a small literary magazine, even publishing Kerouac, Ginsberg, and 
others, including myself, and I took a sacred vow, under the elms in our 
front yard one starry night, to be a poet. In a little over four years I had 
gone from being an indifferent reader to a writer, editor, and bookseller! 
When asked what I wanted for Christmas, I said, “A giant bookshelf.” 

In college, it was the same, only more so: I could pick many of my 
courses, and thus closely match up, for the first time, my school reading 
with my “outside” reading. I majored in English and comparative litera- 
ture, and I was lucky to have a few extraordinary teachers. Suddenly, 
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there was the great literature of the world spread out before me, and I 
read enormously, as if to make up for what I had missed as a child. I never 
went anywhere without a book. 

In fact, after a friend and I were picked up by the Providence, 
Rhode Island, police on suspicion of armed robbery (we had in fact gone 
out for a meatball sandwich), we sat in the police station reading— he, 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and I, a play by Shaw. The salient fact here is not 
that we were detained by the police, but that we both had taken books 
with us when we went out for a sandwich! 



When most people get out of school, their reading declines or 
stops. The general idea is that after graduation you go out into the “real” 
world, for which school was the preparation. You have to get a job, earn 
money, raise a family, pursue a career. Unless your profession calls for it, 
you aren’t expected to read books. You are too busy or too tired, so if you 
read anything, you read magazines or the newspaper. Or maybe just a 
menu. This diminution of reading is part of the strange idea that one’s 
early years are for learning and the later years are for living. 

Many who do continue to read limit themselves to escapist fiction 
or job-related nonfiction. Because I am a writer, my reading has had no 
such sharp distinctions between job-related or escapist. But somehow, be- 
tween the ages of 23 and 43 , my good reading patterns gradually eroded, 
so gradually that it was undetectable. Ironically, it was diminishing eye- 
sight that made me notice this erosion. 

One day I realized I couldn’t make out the names in the phone 
book. My immediate suspicion was that the telephone company was 
using a smaller typeface. Some weeks later, reading the newspaper late at 
night, I realized that I was having more and more trouble reading moder- 
ately small type. If this continued, I wouldn’t be able to read at all. 

There were two results of this experience. First, I went to my op- 
tometrist, who prescribed reading glasses. Second, I started thinking 
about reading, which I had always taken for granted. At the moment 
when there arose the suggestion that at some point I might lose the abil- 
ity to read, reading seemed suddenly valuable, wonderful, and even 
miraculous. Now I suddenly wanted to read and to know more about this 
ability that had become so familiar to me as to go virtually unnoticed, un- 
appreciated, and underdeveloped. 

I realized that for some time I had been unhappy with my reading. I 
read too sporadically, too little, and with wavering attention. What I read 
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with greatest interest was often quirky and personal: a chainsaw manual, 
practical how-to books on carpentry, magic catalogues, foreign text- 
books, a pamphlet on Larbaud mineral water, a British magazine called 
Pig Farming , tennis magazines, issues of House Beautiful from the 1940s 
and ’50s, articles on topiary gardening, and so on. I was simply following 
my interests, whether in the content or the style of the reading matter. I 
enjoyed the clarity of a few of the how-to books, and the inanity of com- 
mercial magazine writing. The broken English of owners’ manuals from 
Taiwan and Hong Kong was especially delightful. My idiosyncratic read- 
ing reminds me of something Rimbaud wrote in A Season in Hell: 

I loved idiotic paintings, frieze panels, stage-sets, jugglers’ backdrops, 
signs, popular colored prints, old-fashioned literature, Church Latin, 
badly-spelled pornography, the novels of our grandmothers, fairy 
tales, children’s storybooks, old operas, silly refrains, ingenuous 
rhythms. (61) 

My reading was light, disposable, and useful for the ways it made 
me read more creatively. The chainsaw manual, for instance, engaged my 
ability to translate written instructions into action. And since my arms 
and legs depended on following the instructions, I was highly attentive. I 
appreciated the manual’s well-conceived structure, its clear and concise 
style, and its illustrations that matched perfectly the look of the chainsaw 
(I just typed “chinsaw” by mistake! Ouch!). I enjoyed translating the in- 
structions into real life. 

The old issues of House Beautiful , with their marvelous, faded 
color photographs of interiors that existed only in the most perfect 
world, caused me to dream up scenarios for them, complete with charac- 
ters and incidents, some of them rather incongruent: through the open 
door that gives onto the verandah that overlooks the smooth green lawn 
that slopes gently down to the distant pond, I would have a gorilla enter, 
cross the room, sit down at the Steinway, and play the piano music of Erik 
Satie. The texts that accompanied the photographs evoked various imagi- 
nary authors for me, usually a cross between Hedda Hopper and George 
Sanders, whose words I would hear instead of read, as they conducted 
me on a guided tour of the residence. Such a Hollywood fantasy was prob- 
ably not unlike those my mother might have had, looking at the same is- 
sues when they were new. 

When looking at Pig Farming , I’d imagine myself an English farmer, 
sitting in his easy chair after dinner wondering if he could improve his hus- 
bandry by ordering one of these newfangled castration devices. Despite 
the technical vocabulary, the articles were so geared to a specific audience 
that it became easier to imagine oneself a member of that audience. 
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These reading materials, as idiosyncratic as they might seem, were 
serving a purpose. In some oblique way, they were feeding into the po- 
etry and fiction I was writing, by providing a sense of form and a certain 
remote imagery I found attractive. 

But as reading , their value was slight. I was getting a lot of pleasure 
and a certain amount of instruction, but it was not edifying. Because the 
mental games I played with this type of reading came naturally, they pre- 
sented no great challenge. I wasn’t confronted with difficult material, or 
required to think abstractly about difficult subjects. I read virtually no 
metaphysics, no psychology, no philosophy. I was able to evaluate what I 
read, to sense its tone, to summarize its content, to criticize it, and even 
to parody it, only because it was lightweight material. When I realized 
how one-sided my reading had become and I finally returned to reading 
more difficult material, I saw that in some ways I had become a mental 
weakling. A book such as Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling , which I had 
always wanted to read simply because of the title, was exasperatingly 
hard to follow at first. 

I had also pretty much stopped reading fiction, especially “serious” 
fiction. I had never had much patience for description; I seemed to resent 
being told what someone or something looked like. I preferred to imag- 
ine it myself. Also, stories tended to bother me by the way they had to 
end; only rarely did I feel that they had a satisfying resolution, that things 
finally fell into place in a way that was convincing, fitting, and yet fresh. I 
lacked the patience to give a long, wordy novel time to get its hooks into 
me, so that novels such as Vanity Fair were out of the question. 

Gradually I did more and more professional reading. Because I am a 
poet, a teacher of poetry writing to children, and an editor of books on 
creative teaching, I read a lot of contemporary poetry, book reviews, cre- 
ative writing books, and general books on education, mostly to keep up 
with what was current, to see if anything of extraordinary interest had 
popped up. Not a whole lot had. The great amount of new material 
caused me to become more proficient at skim reading. I was reading a lot 
more and paying less attention to it, but worse than that was the way it 
narrowed my field of vision. As someone remarked, “Editors are the least 
well-read people I know: the only thing they read is what comes across 
their desks.” 

In short, I had become a typically educated, adult, bad reader. What 
I had forgotten was that the “classics,” even in mediocre translation, were 
created by people who looked at life squarely and had something wise or 
beautiful to say about it, with freshness and originality. For instance, you 
assume that the great Montaigne’s essays are going to be stuffy, high- 
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minded, or abstract. Read his essay “On Cannibalism” and disabuse your- 
self. You think that Ariosto’s epic poem Orlando Furioso is going to be 
too baroque and long-winded; in fact it is a wonderfully original and in- 
ventive work. The classics are never what you think they’re going to be, 
even when you’re reading them for the second time. As Maurice Blanchot 
says, with typically French serieux , 

The book whose source is art has no guarantee in the world, and 
when it is read, it has never been read before; it only attains its 
presence as a work in the space opened by this unique reading, 
each time the first reading and each time the only reading. (95) 



I’ve gone into such detail about myself as a reader because I wanted 
to present a model you can use in thinking about yourself as a reader. Ask 
yourself these questions: How does your reading history compare to 
mine? What are your reading attitudes and habits? Where did they come 
from? Are they holding you back? Are you a “passive reader”? Could you 
be reading better books? Could you be reading better? 



3 Your Personal History 

I f reading is one of the most valuable things we do, then we should try 
to help it develop, deepen, and grow more expansive, fluid, compre- 
hensive, and various. To do so, it helps enormously to understand what 
kinds of readers we are, how our reading patterns and attitudes have 
been formed, and what the history of our reading has been. In short, we 
need to know how we got to where we are, so we can see where we 
might go. 

What follows are some basic ideas, techniques, and questions that 
will help you get a better idea of your history as a reader (you’ll find other 
questions, dealing with our idiosyncracies as readers, in Chapter 5). The 
questions are arranged under the headings of “Before School,” “At 
School,” and “After School” because school is usually the pivotal point in 
our reading experience. 

Before School 

Try to remember what experiences you had with written words before 
you ever went to school. 

1 . Did your parents or someone else read to you or tell you bed- 
time stories? Did you like it? What kinds of books did they read to you? 
Picture books? Did you have favorites? What were they? 

2. Were there favorite anecdotes that were often told at family get- 
togethers? 

3. Were there books and magazines in your house? Who read 
them? Did you see your parents reading? 

4. Did you play with alphabet blocks? 

5. Did you go to a nursery school, a Head Start center, or a local li- 
brary where stories were read aloud to you? Who read them? Did you like 
the stories? Did you like the reader? 

6. Did you watch the reading segments on educational television 
shows such as Sesame Street ? Did you enjoy them? Did you pay attention 
and follow the instructions? 

7. What other kinds of shows did you watch? Did you watch the 
commercials? Which do you still remember? Do you remember any of the 
jingles? 
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8. Did you listen to stories on the radio? Were they mysteries, cow- 
boy shows, situation comedies, or dramas? 

9- Did anyone make an active, conscious effort to teach you to 
read? Did anyone help you read when you asked for help? If so, who? If 
you asked what a sign meant, did you get a positive reaction? 

10. Were you taken to the library and shown how to check out 
books? 

1 1 . Were you given books as presents or rewards? 

12. Were you encouraged to talk? Did your parents listen to you? 
Did they look at you when you talked to them? In your family, did one 
speaker often interrupt another? 

13. Were you able to read? What kinds of things, and how well? 

These questions are hard to answer right off the bat. For most of us, 
memories of our early years are locked away in distant, dusty brain cells. 
It takes a while to get at them. Here are some specific techniques that 
might help. 

1. Look at photographs taken during your early years. The family 
album, if there is one, is a palace of windows onto the past — not only 
how things looked, but how they felt . Noticing the set of your uncle’s jaw 
could remind you of how forbidding he seemed when you were little. 
Seeing a photograph of your dog can remind you what it felt like to roll 
around on the grass with him and have him lick your face. If you look at 
old photographs and sort of let yourself go, sometimes you can “fall” into 
them for a moment — that is, the feeling in them comes back to you. 

2. Make a list, including addresses, of all the places you lived. Draw 
a map of the street, the area directly around the house or apartment, and 
a floor plan of each place. On the floor plan, mark where the doors, win- 
dows, and closets were. Include furniture and appliances, especially the 
television, radio, and telephone. Mark the area where your family usually 
put holiday decorations such as the Christmas tree or menorah. Also mark 
spots where books and magazines were kept: shelves, cases, tables, and 
racks. It helps to close your eyes and take a slow mental walk through and 
around the various rooms. Turn on the lights as you go. 

3. Do the same for other houses you visited often, such as granny’s 
or a neighbor’s. 

4. Talk to your relatives about your early years. Ask your parents or 
grandparents if they read to you, bought you books or magazines, or 
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helped you learn to read. Ask them whether or not you were curious 
about signs in the street and along the road. Ask them what they used to 
read, and what their favorite radio and television shows were. 

At School 

For some of us, the jump from home to school was so momentous that 
we are unable to recall exactly how it happened. First and second grades, 
when we’re learning to read by school methods, are particularly hard to 
remember. Learning to read is so subtle and gradual that it’s as if there 
were no starting point, as if, for instance, we’ve always known that 
though and rough , despite their similar spellings, do not rhyme. The 
questions below are designed to help you recall a surprising amount 
about how you were taught to read in school. 

1. Who were the teachers who taught you to read? Did you like 
them? What were their names, and what did they look like? Can you re- 
member any of their voices? What else? 

2. Try to remember how they taught you. Did they use the “look- 
say” (word recognition) method? Did they use the phonics method? Both? 
Did they use what is now called a whole language approach? 

3. Did your teachers read to you? At a certain grade level, did they 
stop reading to you? Did they ever talk about what they read at home? 

4. Was there a classroom library? What was in it? Were there any 
books by students? Did your teacher show you how to make your own 
books? 

5. Did you enjoy reading in school, or did you read just because it 
was assigned? 

6. Do you recall having to read aloud in front of the class? How did 
you feel? Did you do well? Did it make you nervous? Proud? 

7. What did the school library — or, as they’re sometimes called 
now, the “media center” — look like? What did it smell like? Was it attrac- 
tive? Why did you go there? Did you feel comfortable? Welcome? Did you 
check out books and read them just because you wanted to? 

8. Think back to junior and senior high. Did your reading habits 
change? Did you have a summer vacation or a school year in which you 
suddenly began reading a lot more books? What books were they? Why 
the sudden change? Or did you read less and less? 
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9. How did your school reading compare with your home reading? 
Did your friends read? Was there peer pressure on you to read, or not to 
read? Did your social life take a lot of time away from reading? 

10. Did you have reading guidance from a parent, a teacher, or a li- 
brarian, someone who made a difference? 

1 1 . Did you read books that were considered “over your head”? Or 
did you read books that were intended for a younger reader? Or both? 

12. Did you at any point begin to find it harder to read in long 
stretches? Or easier? 

13- Did you read books so that they would take you away from re- 
ality and into another world? Or did you read books about the everyday 
world? 

14. Did you have favorite writers whose books you devoured? Did 
you have favorite books that you read over and over? 

Here are some ways that might help you answer the questions 

above. 



1 . Make a list of the school(s) you attended. Draw their floor plans, 
as best you can. Start with the lunch room or auditorium, or any room 
you used year after year and therefore remember best. 

2. Try to locate your school photos, the ones taken every year. If 
possible, arrange them in chronological order. 

3. Try to locate your report cards. These are particularly valuable 
because they have your grades in reading and the language arts, your at- 
tendance figures, your teachers’ names, your parent’s signature, and 
sometimes what the teachers wanted your parents to know about how 
you were doing in school. Just holding a report card in your hand and 
looking at it will give you a feel for those days: the size and shape of the 
card, the typeface, the teacher’s handwriting, all are powerful stimuli, as 
powerful now as they were then. If you can’t find your report cards, ask 
the board of education for your school transcripts. 

4. Try to find your school notebooks, papers, artwork, and text- 
books — the older the better. In these times of increased social mobility 
and new houses without attics, such things tend to get thrown out. You 
may be surprised by what you find, though, if you scrounge around. Ask 
your parents and other relatives. (Mothers tend to cherish keepsakes 
more than fathers.) Maybe your cousins used the same textbooks as you 
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did. Look in the old cardboard boxes sitting up there on the garage joists. 
To find old textbooks, comb the used book stores, the thrift shops, and 
the lawn sales around where you went to school. Also, keep in mind that 
the same textbooks are sometimes used — and therefore can be found — in 
disparate parts of the country. (At a library sale in Vermont, I found the 
first-grade speller we had used in Oklahoma 38 years ago.) The classified 
ads in the New York Times Book Review (available at your library) usually 
include booksellers who will search for old books for you. 

5. Visit your old school. Sit in on a class in one of your rooms. Find 
out if any of your teachers are still there, and if so, talk with them about 
how they taught reading. 

6. Talk to your old classmates about your early schooling. These 
conversations sometimes start slowly, but they can build momentum and 
lead to memories that would otherwise remain inaccessible. If you’re not 
in contact with any classmates, find out if your high school reunion com- 
mittee has a current list of names and addresses; if you grew up in the 
same town, it’s possible that some of your high school classmates also at- 
tended elementary school with you. 

7. Use hypnosis as a way of “regressing” to your early days. Tell the 
hypnotist what you want to remember. 

After School 

By “after school” I mean after you got out of school “for good.” 

1 . Did you feel that your education was complete, and so there was 
no need to read as much? Or was the habit of reading so rewarding and in- 
grained that you kept on reading at the same rate or at an increased rate? 

2. Do you have friends who read, and with whom you talk about 
what you read? 

3. Do you have bookshelves? Do they have books on them? What 
kinds of books? What kinds don’t you have? 

4. If you have children, did you read to them when they were lit- 
tle? Did you buy them books? 

5. Have you ever belonged to a national or local book club? A read- 
ing group? 

6. Have you ever served as a reading volunteer for a school or 
other organization? 
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7. Did you ever study speed reading? Did it make you a more versa- 
tile reader? Did it stick? Do you think it was useful? 

8. Does reading seem less important, as important, or more impor- 
tant than it used to? How? 

9. Do your eyes tire more easily than they used to? Do you use 
reading glasses? 

10. Do you read more than one book at the same time? Do you 
have a tendency to abandon one book in favor of starting another, only to 
abandon it in turn, and so on? 

1 1 . Are there books you’ve always wanted to read, or told yourself 
you ought to read, but never have? Make a list of them. Do they naturally 
fall into certain categories? If so, do the categories tell you anything? Why 
do you think you’ve never read any of them? 

12. After a hard day at work, do you find it easier to come home 
and watch television than to read? Or, like a jogger who needs to run 
every day, do you get up early so you can read for an hour each morning 
before you go to work? 

13- Do you buy books and keep them? Do you have a particular 
bookshop you always look forward to? Do you underline certain passages 
and make marginal notes? Do you set coffee cups and drinking glasses on 
your books? 

14. Do you use the library? Do you use it only as a last resort? Do 
you go there for a particular book, or to browse around and take out 
whatever looks appealing? Do you sometimes browse among books 
whose subject matter doesn’t particularly interest you? Do you take care 
of library books as well as you take care of your own? 

13. Do you read in a language other than your native language? 

16. When you’re alone, do you ever read aloud to yourself? 

17. In response to a book, have you ever written to its author or 
publisher? 

18. Have you ever written a book (published or unpublished)? 
Have you thought about writing one, or started one but never finished it? 

These barrages of questions and procedures might seem over- 
whelming. Take them individually, allowing yourself plenty of time to 
mull them over. Some of them will come clear only with time. Others, 
whose answers seem obvious at first, become richer and more complex 
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in light of the answers to other questions. The more you put into thinking 
about them, the more you will get out of them. 

The purpose of the questions is to help you establish a chronology 
of your feelings about reading, based on the facts of your reading history. 
You might want to make a time line of your reading history, and add to it 
when you remember something new. To make a time line, get a long 
sheet of paper (or tape several sheets together) and turn it sideways. 
Draw a horizontal line across the middle. At the left, put the date of your 
birth. At the right, put the present date. Using answers from the questions 
above (and any others you might think of), fill it in with relevant dates and 
events in your reading history. 

A good sense of yourself as a reader — how you got to where you 
are as a reader today— will not only make the exercises in later chapters 
more fruitful for you, it will also help you identify and understand any de- 
ficiencies in your reading methods, and thus give you some sense of how 
to develop and improve those methods. 
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4 Unconscious Errors 
in Reading 

While your eyes go down the printed page , your mind will be going 
between the lines, in and out and under and beyond the words. 

— John Wald man 



M y recollections of being taught to read in school are echoed by 
Bruno Bettelheim and Karen Zelan in their book, On Learning to 
Read: The Child's Fascination with Meaning. These authors be- 
lieve that children are alienated from reading because the basal readers 
used in school are dull, pointless, vacuous, and therefore patronizing, and 
that a child’s (oral, and perhaps silent) reading mistakes are often an un- 
conscious reaction to the tedium of the material in general or to a particu- 
lar word that is too emotionally charged to be read correctly Bettelheim 
and Zelan urge textbook authors and publishers to make preprimers and 
primers more commensurate with the intelligence of students; they urge 
educators not to see children’s reading mistakes simply as errors in de- 
coding (the use of phonics), but to understand the psychological signifi- 
cance of such errors. 

Of particular interest to Bettelheim, whose background is in psy- 
choanalysis, is the role of the unconscious in reading: 

A vast literature is devoted to the problem of how a writer’s or an 
artist’s unconscious influences his work. Equally as important is 
the share the unconscious plays in shaping the reader's apprecia- 
tion of a work of literature. The unconscious of the reader signifi- 
cantly shapes his responses to the work he is reading, but so far 
this phenomenon has received little attention, although its investi- 
gation would help us to understand why some people derive great 
benefit from reading while others remain indifferent to it. 

Any piece of writing contains overt and covert messages. The per- 
son who is reading it responds to both types of messages with both 
conscious and unconscious reactions. In consequence, the mean- 
ings intended by an author and those which the reader derives from 
what the author has written are by no means identical. (40) 

This last point is particularly true of writing — such as modern po- 
etry— that is by nature allusive or suggestive, rather than explicit or 
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strictly informative. It is also true of writing from distant cultures and an- 
cient times, wherein the original context is so fragmentary that we can 
only guess at what it all means. So, in these cases, we rely on our intuition 
to a greater degree than normal. We allow our unconscious selves to take 
a larger part in the reading. 

The mainstream, traditional attitude implies that readers should try 
to derive from a piece of writing exactly what the author intended to 
communicate. Such a task is unrealistic because it is impossible. In the 
first place, the author doesn’t always know exactly what he or she in- 
tended to communicate. Much printed material is filled with hazy 
phrases, thoughtless cliches, and dubious word choices that belie the au- 
thor’s inability to write or think precisely. Some authors sort of know 
what they intended, and the result is more or less clear writing. In the 
second place, authors sometimes are unaware that their motives may be 
other than they think; unconscious motives or moments have a way of in- 
sinuating themselves into the fiber of the work. (As one of John Ashbery’s 
poems says, “He’d tell ’em by their syntax.”) How is the reader to know if 
what was intended was the same as what was expressed? College litera- 
ture classes are filled with students, some of them quite bright, who ana- 
lyze a work of literature on the basis of intentions they ascribe to the 
author, and then measure the work against those presumed intentions. 
Quite often the author is then faulted for not doing or doing poorly what 
he or she never intended to do. As Aristotle put it: 

We should think how best we shall avoid the fault described by 
Glaucon when he says that critics make unreasonable presupposi- 
tions, and go on to draw conclusions from their own adverse com- 
ments on the poet; if his words conflict with the conclusions they 
have thus reached, they censure him as though he had actually said 
what they ascribe to him. (72-73) 

Even trying to evaluate authors’ stated intentions is tricky business; 
sometimes there’s a big difference between what authors intended and 
what they say they intended. 

Of course, there are simpler cases in which the author’s intention 
is clear. If an author writes “The doctor looked down her throat,” we are 
startled to hear a student read it aloud as “The doctor looked down the 
road.” In terms of decoding, the disparity between intention and interpre- 
tation is blatant. Such an error might well be caused by an unconscious 
reaction on the child’s part. Bettelheim and Zelan remind us that children 
are more susceptible than adults to having their emotions affect their per- 
ceptions; they are more subjective, less able to prevent the unconscious 
from “distorting” more objective versions of reality. (A positive way of 
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Unconscious Errors in Reading 



stating this is to say that children are in closer touch with their imagina- 
tions.) The child, by modifying what he or she is reading, “actively mas- 
ters in personal ways that which otherwise he would only passively be 
taking in” (Bettelheim and Zelan 42). (I should interject here that the 
more sophisticated view of reading as transactional, in which the reader 
actively participates in creating the meaning of the text, rejects any no- 
tion of passivity in reading.) 

Bettelheim and Zelan go on to say that “whether a child will de- 
velop a deep and lasting commitment to reading will be strongly influ- 
enced by whether he views reading as something imposed on him from 
the outside, or as something in the creation of which he actually partici- 
pates” (43). 

Bettelheim and Zelan are not claiming that unconscious mistakes 
(“modifying”) in reading make children better readers, only that we ought 
to understand the role of unconscious mistakes so they can be overcome. 
In On Learning to Read , many of the examples follow the same pattern: 
the child misreads a word, the observer (Bettelheim or a colleague) calls 
attention to the misreading in a neutral or positive way, the child ac- 
knowledges the mistake and sometimes realizes what personal experi- 
ence ultimately contributed to the mistake, and then, having brought this 
unconscious feeling to light, goes on to read the word correctly. This pro- 
cedure sounds a bit too tidy, but it has its uses. 

It would be nice if all teachers were sensitive to such a technique; 
it would be nice if, being so sensitive, they had the time to devote this 
much attention to each student. The way things are, perhaps the best one 
can hope for now is that all reading teachers be made aware that “mis- 
cues” in reading are not always caused by disabilities or poor decoding 
skills. In fact, according to Ken Goodman, good readers make some types 
of miscues more often than poor readers, but miscues that are harmless, 
such as those involving function words and pronouns (Weaver 126). 
Bettelheim and Zelan see a hidden bonus in unconscious errors: 

It is a strange fact that in our teaching of reading to beginners we 
neglect their active manipulation of reading [their meaningful mis- 
takes] , which would and could make it a significant personal expe- 
rience for them. We involve only the child’s intellect in the process 
of learning to read, and we exclude his unconscious life from par- 
ticipating in it. (43) 

In terms of the present work, I would change “unconscious” to 
“creative.” Freudians (such as Bettelheim and Zelan) value the uncon- 
scious, poets (such as myself) value the creative. And there is a difference. 
It is one thing to have a nightmare, it is another to write like Kafka. So 
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when Bettelheim and Zelan recommend that we involve the child’s “total 
personality in the process of reading,” I would argue that such an involve- 
ment, as desirable as it is, is in fact only partial. It is not artistic. It does not 
encourage the child (or adult) to become a really active reader, a reader 
who feels free to rearrange, reinterpret, rebuild the text, following his or 
her most subjective or imaginative or whimsical impulse. 

This artistic, active, “aggressive” (root meaning: to go toward) atti- 
tude can help prepare the reader to meet head-on the swelling wave of 
poorly written books, newspapers, magazines, film and television scripts, 
newsletters, memoranda, and other materials that issue forth from a 
country whose verbal ability seems to have declined — if we are to believe 
the sinking numbers scored by students on national reading and writing 
tests, or if we are to believe college teachers who say that today’s students 
are far less literate than those of, say, 30 years ago. You can blame it all on 
television, on drugs, on rock ’n’ roll, on the family (or lack of it), on the 
schools, or on anything else you choose, but it will not alter the fact that 
an increasing amount of what is published these days is so slipshod or 
vacuous that, in self-defense, you will have to change it or half ignore it as 
you read, just so you can get to the parts that have that little something 
you were looking for. You have to be more aggressive in reading bad or 
mediocre books, or they will flatten you out and roll right over you with 
their relentless momentum. 

Take the mediocre mystery novel. John Waldman, a speed-reading 
specialist, told me that when he was a soldier, in the Second World War, 
he passed the slack time reading mystery novels, no matter how trashy, 
but the first time through he read only the odd-numbered pages, the sec- 
ond time through, a few weeks later, only the even-numbered. He did so 
merely to break his habit of feeling he had to read every word of every 
page in a book, but a side-effect was that the stories became more chal- 
lenging and interesting: he had to help fill in the missing parts. This pro- 
cedure engaged him creatively in the reading; and in effect, he got two 
books for the price of one. 

John was intentionally misreading those mystery novels. He was 
cultivating the creative use of what would ordinarily be considered a mis- 
take. But what about reading mistakes that are neither intentional (like 
Waldman’s) nor unconscious (like those described by Bettelheim and 
Zelan)? Some of these other— and much more common— reading mis- 
takes are discussed in the next chapter. 
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5 Two Normal Eyes and 
Nine Everyday Mistakes 



t this very moment, your eyes are doing something strange and 



wonderful. They are skipping along these black marks and sending 



signals to your brain, where something even stranger and more 
wonderful is happening. You are reading. 

This is obvious. But the way you do it is not obvious at all. Nor is 
the way you don't do it. You read well or you read poorly, or you read 
some things well and others poorly, or you read well sometimes and 
poorly at others. All this you know, more or less consciously, from having 
gone to school, where you were tested, tested, tested, and where you got 
a sense of your reading ability. 

But what is reading ability? In the traditional definition, it is a com- 
bination of comprehension and speed: the more you understand of what 
you read, and the quicker you do it, the better you are at it. Comprehen- 
sion means more than just being able to say what each individual word 
means, or each individual phrase, or each individual sentence. Compre- 
hension includes being able to sense nuance, changes of tone, and the au- 
thor’s “voice”; to make reasonable assumptions about what the author 
might mean but does not say explicitly; and to relate what you read to 
what you know. Speed means more than velocity. It also encompasses flu- 
idity and ease, which enable the reader to read quickly for extended peri- 
ods, without tiring. It also means knowing when to skip or skim over 
those parts of a text that are not relevant to your purposes. Imparting 
comprehension and speed is the goal of the traditional reading teacher. 

In working toward comprehension and speed, however, we read- 
ers make mistakes. Among these are the ones I’ll call visual (specialists in- 
clude them under the broad heading of “the psychology of reading”). To 
understand those visual mistakes, we have to go back to the fundamentals 
of the act of reading: eyeball on page of type. 

In reading English, we usually follow our written symbols in a par- 
ticular sequence: we go from left to right on each line, from the top to the 
bottom of each page, and from front to back in each book. Other lan- 



Jumping across, eyes read a book. 

— Edwin Denby 
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guages are read in other directions — Chinese (classically top to bottom) 
and Hebrew (right to left), for instance. Sometimes English is read other- 
wise, as in vertical signs. Using sophisticated methods, reading specialists 
discovered that the eye gazes on a group of letters in a line, takes them in, 
and then jumps to the next group of letters. Each time the eye stops and 
gazes is called a fixation. A jump between fixations is called a saccade 
(from a French word meaning a start, jerk, or jolt). At the end of each line, 
the eye sweeps back to the beginning of the next line. 1 When the eye 
stops and goes back to reread something, it is called a regression. Better 
readers take in more characters per fixation, spend less time doing it, and 
have fewer regressions. According to researchers, average twelfth graders 
spend one-quarter of a second on each fixation, during which they take in 
1.3 words, for a reading rate of 230 words per minute (Taylor et al.). Spe- 
cialists have devised any number of ingenious experiments to discover 
what happens when our eyes read, but it all boils down to the fact that 
our reading is parcelled out in horizontal bar-shapes: 

IT H ZTH 1 II II II 1 

It’s almost as if we’re looking at the page through slits. 

It can be argued that not everyone follows this pattern: the Chinese do 
not have one eye directly above the other. Still, most of us who were 
brought up reading English (and other languages with similar directional 
patterns) habitually perceive words in these horizontal bar-shapes. It’s 
possible that this structure of seeing affects the way we “read” other 
things — streets, landscapes, and art. This is a thorny subject that 
branches off into other disciplines. In any case, my opthalmologist tells 
me our eyes do function better moving side to side than they do moving 
up and down. 

Advertisers know this. 
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is harder still. Advertisers, who need to lock into our ingrained habits as 
quickly and surely as possible, stick pretty much to the horizontal bar- 
shape. 

Our eyes do a different kind of reading when looking at works of 
art. There is no one way to “read” a painting, though the painting sug- 
gests — through its lines, masses, tones, and spatial relationships — a way 
or ways of reading it. If we just relax and gaze upon a painting, the paint- 
ing will often “tell” our eyes where to go and at what pace. (See Figure 
8.) Seen thus, no two paintings will be read following the same pattern. 
Moreover, on subsequent viewings, the eye will find a different starting 
point, so that the painting will not be read the same way as the first time. 
There are any number of equally good starting points in a painting, 




Figure 8. "Reading" a painting. 
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which is one of the reasons art stays fresh: the same piece never looks 
quite the same. 

Gertrude Stein said something similar about writing: you can't say 
the same thing twice. The second time it sounds different precisely be- 
cause it is the second time. The echoes of sound and sense change the 
feel of the thing said. For example, read every word in the following 
poem silently: 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

Nothing in that drawer. 

(Padgett, Great Balls of Fire 3) 

Did every nothing feel the same? Every in, that, and drawer ? Is the tone 
of each line exactly the same as that of every other line? It can’t be. 

Now read the poem aloud , and ask yourself the same questions. 
The difference will be more obvious. For me there are more noticeable 
tonal changes in two of the four words: nothing jumps out in certain 
lines, that is more heavily emphasized in others. In addition, from start to 
finish, there is a tonal curve. For me, the poem begins in a quiet, normal 
manner, the way a casual search does, but by line 6 the tone becomes a lit- 
tle irritated and even frenetic from this fruitless search; by line 10 it has 
become exasperated; by line 12 the pace slows, with a sense of resigna- 
tion that gradually slows us toward the final line, where the tone of clo- 
sure seems to say “well, that’s that, there’s no more I can do.” For you, the 
poem may have a different set of tones — another example of the idea that 
you can’t say the same thing twice. 

Another way to sense the impossibility of a perfectly uniform repe- 
tition is to do what you probably did as a child: repeat any word over and 
over and over and over. Pick a work, any word. Now say it aloud for five 
minutes. Actually do this now. 
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